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Catholics, or leave his children to the care of Catholics if
he died when they were minors; he could not possess a
horse worth more than five pounds; and except under
particular conditions he could not live in Galway or Limerick.
A Protestant who discovered that a Catholic had secretly
purchased landed estate, or had so improved his farm that the
profits exceeded one-third of the rent, could take possession
of the estate or the farm. All the vast resources of avarice,
meanness, insidious cruelty, and diabolical spite had been
plundered in those centuries of Protestant rapine to accumu-
late that savage trophy, a trophy that stood between Ireland
and a national civilisation.
The outlook for Irish nationalism was not as leaden and
inclement as the mere recital of these facts would suggest.
The Penal Laws were the creations of an intolerance which
had largely subsided, and the fact that Ireland was still
Catholic showed that however heavily the country paid for
their existence by expatriation or the depression of her
energies and occasional scandals and atrocities, the laws
for the most part were only half-heartedly applied. The
truth was that Ireland had begun to emerge from the
devastations of conquest into a new phase, the gradual
growth of a larger sentiment of corporate life. Cowed
and down-trodden, the Catholic population was yet loyal,
and a transformation like that which attached Anglicanism
to the House of Brunswick had changed the temper of the
proscribed Church in Ireland. All the leading Catholics
presented an address to Lord Halifax in 1762, asking per-
mission to enrol their people for the service of the Crown,
and though the Government rejected the application, it sup-
ported a proposal to enrol seven Catholic regiments in the
allied army of Portugal. " Formerly," wrote Irish Chancellor
Bowes to a prominent English politician, "Protestant or
Papist were the key-words; they are now court or country,
referring still to constitutional grievances."1 This new spirit
of nationalism received a powerful impulse from the American
1 Lecky, History of Ireland, ii. 59.